EDITOR'S LETTER 


ST HAN 


alking the streets of downtown Los 
W Angeles, between grandmothers of 

Code Pink, gothic punk rockers and 
children slouched on their dads’ shoulders, | 
realized protesting is more than just something 
our parents used fo do. Of course there were 
the hippies, but | also saw grandpas in suits, 
sippy-cups and strollers and people who were 
both motivated by curiosity and a desire to seek 
some method of change. Photographer Ali Cook | 
entertained me as she shot 350 photos of the 
protest, climbing walls, poles and newspaper 
bins trying to capture every aspect on film. 

Strange things started taking place at Dig this 
past month. Students infiltrated the office on a ' 
daily basis, demanding work. They took story and . 
photo assignments without hesitation. As many 
times as we told her fo fix this, or get that, Angela 
O'Brien never became frustrated with her energy | 
drink expose. Even when if was finished, she sat 
on her spot on the couch, waiting for more work. 
All of a sudden, we ended up with a magazine 
fuzed together by a diverse group of students, 
who each contributed journalistically and 
creatively to the outcome of this issue. 

Hooray for you crazy magazine addicts and 
caffeine enthusiasts! ‘Til next time— 


oe Lauren Nelson, 


Editor in Chief 


Angelica de la Pina 


Though her life is immersed 
in music, Pina knows life 
after graduation will evolve 
into a world that requires 
more paperwork—including 
health insurance mumble- 

__ jumble. Read what options 

2 will be available to you on 

page 6. 
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Emily Savage 


- This print journalism major pretends 
to be quiet, but really she is just 
like every other college student 

_. who find happiness in things like 
Steve Martin, glue-gun art and 

“= felt animals. She recently took a 
break from riding her good ol’ bike 
around Long Beach to discover 
what all the noise is about. Read 

her look into protesting on page 8. 
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Puoto By BRANDY BAKER 


re all-nighters—studying for 

midterms and writing research 

papers—keeping you from 

sleeping at night? Are you 
annoyed that your computer keyboard 
isn’t as comfortable as your down-filled 
pillow? 

Of course neither of these questions 
apply to you because you have just 
downed your favorite energy drink, 
crumpled up the can with a mild grunt, 
threw it in with the rest of the empty 
aluminum cans and returned your 
bloodshot eyes to the computer screen. 

The latest trend is quenching a thirst 
for oomph with eight ounces of lightly 
carbonated power. 

“Energy drinks tend to give me a 
quicker ‘pick-me-up’ than coffee,” Cal 
State Long Beach student Jana Owens 
said. “It’s something I can throw in my 
purse on my way out the door.” 

Whether you are a Hip Hop mogul 
with fervor for Pimp Juice, or you are 
into the extreme sports clothing company, 
Lost, there is an energy drink for the 
procrastinator, the insomniac and the 
party-goer. 

Not only was Red Bull the first 
drink claimed to deliver “wings,” it was 
the first to innovate all get-up-and-go 
beverages—bouncing straight out of 
Austria in the early ‘90s. 

Red Bull contains three major 
ingredients to serve as a functional drink: 
taurine, glucuronolactone and caffeine. 
Glucuronolactone is a carbohydrate 
similar to sugar which is believed 
to stimulate the brain. About 1,000 


Calories 
Sugars (g) © 


Taurine (mg) 
Caffeine (mg) 
Sweetener 
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milligrams of taurine, an amino acid, 
appears in countless other energy drinks, 
such as Rockstar, Monster and Lost. 

An eight-ounce can of fizzing 
stimulant, may not suffice for the avid 
energy drinker. 

“Red Bull doesn’t do anything for me,’ 


> 


said Will Shaw, 19, who drinks one or two 
energy drinks every day. “I’m very numb 
to caffeine.” 

Instead, he opts for a 16-ounce can of 
Rockstar to get his battery flowing when 
his energy is dying out. 

“If I really need a kick later that day— 
for example, if I’m going out that night 


Red Bull Sugarfree Rockstar 


ae 
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Diet Rockstar 


i Snlendaa Ace 


RACHEL ROMERO, STACY SCHWED AND 


ort 


BY ANGELA O'BRIEN 


and I’m tired or [I’ve had] long night of 
studying—I’Il drink a Rockstar,” Shaw 
said. 

Not everyone likes the taste of 
carbonated medicine going down 
their throat, though. The engineers at 
Starbucks have created the Double Shot, 
an espresso and cream drink wrapped in 
aluminum packaging. 

Be careful students, such an intense 
burst of energy should not be taken 
lightly. 

“I once drank [a Starbucks Double 
Shot] before a nine-hour dance rehearsal. 
[It was the] worst day of my life,” Tara 
Pearce said. “I had a huge headache 
and I thought I was going to pass out. It 
just made me sick to my stomach and it 
didn’t even taste good.” 

The amount of caffeine in all energy 
drinks is equal to or more than one cup of 
coffee. That is at least double the amount 
of caffeine in a can of soda. 

“TI feel] really hyped up; I get 
jittery and sometimes irritable from the 
caffeine,” Katie Prow, Diet Rockstar 
consumer said. “It does increase my 
performance at work though.” 

Nutritionists agree that energy drinks 
are adding to the unwholesome levels of 
caffeine already consumed by the youth 
market. 

“As for the nutritional value, I know 
they’re bad for you,” Owens said. “But 
when I’m running on two hours of 
sleep and I have to get to work or class, 
nutritional value is the last thing on my 
mind.” 


Graby HELMAN 


Digit? 


aleiteleiiems What wacky family members and tradtttons 
surtace during your Thanksgiving holidays? 


My family has a tradition of eating an Irish dish with ham, hard 
boiled eggs, vinegar and oil, as well as the traditional turkey 
dinner. However, I do not eat ham. When J arrived, they told me 
they did not make a turkey, but they did make me a special dish 
similar to the Irish dish. Well, after the first delicious bite—with 
everyone starring at me—I realized it was not a special dish. It 
was the normal dish, expect they cooked the ham to make it look 
like turkey. I started crying, gagged, grabbed a beer and went to 
the backyard until they showed me the real turkey. 


Katie DeBoer, Public Relations 


I'm a foreign exchange student [from Turkey],somy _ 
traditional Thanksgiving is going out to eat with my host 
family and family members who visit. [Thanksgiving] is a 
good holiday because it gives people a reason to be thankful 
for something. Maybe every country should do it, for sure. — 


Te 


Seda Ozel, Chemical Engineering 


I was in England last year and spent Thanksgiving at Cadbury World, the 
chocolate factory. Afterward I went to a pub and I asked for turkey to 
make myself feel better. All they had were turkey slices and they looked 
at me weird when I asked for stuffing. Instead, I ate bangers ‘n’ mash. 


Donae Werthmann; Political Science, Environmental Science and Policy 


Following our family tradition, every Thanksgiving we tell my mom | 
that the festivities begin four hours before they really do, to 
she is there in time for dinner. Meanwhile, we have a boietous : 
good time, despite knowing dinner will always be served late to 
accommodate my mother’s perception of time. Dinner is always — 
followed by a family game of UNO, which usually lasts three hours. 
This is where my boyfriend earns brownie points for being a good — 
sport. 


Cerah O’Grady, Public Administration 
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grads to find jobs and create a life, it forces 
them to let go of the perks that come with 
the student role, such as cheap insurance 
thrdugh parents and the on-campus Health 
Center. Don't become part of the growing 
number of uninsured young people who 
are overwhelmed by insurance jargon and 
misleading contracts. 


As we scramble to study for midterms and finish up reports 
| while working numerous shifts-and trying to maintain a social life, 
i there is yet somethiigeelse to-worry about. For many, graduation 
is not that far away, which not only means finding a job aid life 
4 
| 
: 


plan, but figuring out 
under your parents heal 
Young adults (ag 
growing age demograp. 
insurance, according und, a private 
foundation whos dependent research on health care 
issues. In 2003, more t aft f3-million young adults were without 
coverage, and the number continuies to grow. 
The rising cost of health insurancéis a leading cause for 
the increasing number of uninsured young people. Factors 
contributing to the high costs are advances iff) amedical technology 
and medicines; people are living longer, forcing medical 
ient to push upwards in terms of demand and finance. The * 
Bat yy Boomer generation —which i is now a na group f se senior 


ithout health 


ws students to receive direct shedical cue outpatient 
treatment of illness and injury—and specialty services such as 
dermatology and orthopedics. At the health center, students are 
only expected to pick up a nominal price for pharmaceuticals and 
lab work. 


“Everything y you buy at the Health Center i is che than if 


that they give to Acar = you lave the flu. It has mi 
_ medicine, congestive pills, kleenex and thermometers.” 
But after college—in the real world that. many students. 


larrisa Jennings, who is used to 
her dorm to see her doctors? Just 


ings to mabiotes bone i injuries to 
infections eo oes Insurance a are ¢ forced to pay out-of- 


oS provider—CSULB i is not one of the universities that 
__ plan. Some health care providers allow graduates to stay on thei 
_ _ parents plans for up to six months. : 


Most graduates will be forced to , do the only thing they can 


__ do: Buy health insurance themselves. The Health Insurance 
_ Association of America and The Agency for Healthcare rese 
_and Quality are two useful websites that look at insurance 
__ options, coverage and offer consumer guides on sage 
care, 


In shopping for health c care, knowing whet you are leks 


_ for and what you are talking about is just as important as 
_ remembering that health care providers are business men an 
women too. 


_ “Information is very important when you re tryin, 


_ health i insurance information to people who have nev 


xecutive director of the CSULB cies cry A 
va said, 


/ ae much ok plan charges for aide premium 
payments for services and prescriptions. 


; pr 5 tion needs you may have, and remember that insu 
is designed to offset the costs of both Season and unex 


‘Ifyou start getting comfortable, ask ne questio 


about how much freedom you want in choosing see and 


_ offer as much wiggle room. Think of your needs in re 


locations and area of Jo gens 


Miracles” 
EGG DONATION, FNC 
Ladies Ages 19-30 


We are looking for healthy, mature 
ladies to become potential egg donors 
This is a NON-SURGICAL procedure 
Compensation starting at $5,000.00. 
For more info please contact us at 


626.260.0467 


info@miraciesinc.net 


Protesters march in the streets of downtown 
Los Angeles, carrying coffins to symbolize 
fallen soldiers. 
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BY EMILY SAVAGE 
—“T\ 


merica is experiencing crisis. Natural disasters such 
as Hurricanes Katrina and Rita have ripped open 

the seams of the South. American soldiers are being 
de sent to Iraq daily. The number of American troops in 
Iraq had risen to 152,000 by October, and it continues to grow. 
There is a general distrust and many Americans feel they are 
just watching the government fail in its attempts to deal with 
war and natural disasters. 

More than 1,900 troops have died in Iraq since the war 
began and people are starting to take notice. In a recent CBS 
poll it was found that 64 percent of those questioned said they 
disapprove of the way President Bush is handling Iraq. In 
August 2004, the same poll received a 37 percent minority. 
Though the responses are varied throughout the country, 
Americans—and a surprising amount of college students—are 
stepping up to voice their concerns. 

“Right now there is a whole lot to protest about,” Dr. Wendy 
Griffin, a women’s studies professor at Cal State Long Beach 
said. 

War protesting has long been a tradition in America. During 
the Vietnam War, people of all ages and classes joined to fight 
against a war they found unjust. During the first Gulf War there 
were less significant, but equally important anti-war protests. 
With the current “Iraqi Freedom” war, there have been a 
multitude of demonstrations and marches across the country. 

Dr. Griffin has protested since the ‘70s. When instructing 
the course, Women and Power, she actually taught her students 
how to protest and demonstrate. She believes the unrest has 
to be visible and immediate for a need to be recognized and a 
change to be made. 

“Social change comes through social unrest, from the 
bottom, not the top. Some of it has to be radical—we need 
our radical edge in order for the system or power brokers to 
compromise with the rational left or middle. Otherwise, the 
center is pulled to the right,” Dr. Griffin said. 
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Common protesting actions come from group involvement. 
Protesters gather and sing songs they have written, yell 
rhythmic chants, wave homemade signs and march to make 
their causes known. Other methods attempt to capture media 
attention with outlandish costumes, puppets, drum circles 
and other performances. Often, war protests turn into global 
political debates and discussions. 

Not all protests are the violent, police infested mob riots 
that are often portrayed by Hollywood. Though there are a few 
radicals who sometimes do go as far as sparking incidents with 
tear gas and negative police involvement, most protests end 
with crowds of people peacefully going home. 

Many students and professors at CSULB have participated 
in protesting and demonstrating. Jeb Sprague, a political 
science master’s student, has spent years protesting the war 
and other foreign involvement he views to be unjust. Sprague 
organized a march of about 300 people at CSULB the day 
the war in Iraq started. He has spent time researching U.S. 
involvement in Haiti, Nicaragua, Bolivia and Iraq. 

A common theme among the opinions of those who protest 
is the lack of media coverage. 

“T feel very strongly about what’s going on in Haiti and 
Iraq. Tens of thousands of innocent people have died needlessly 
and our government has its hands covered in blood. That’s why 


I feel I must protest,” Sprague said. “When I view the photos N 
of dead Haitians murdered by U.S. backed death squads—and h 
never see a single story about it in The Los Angeles Times or v 


The New York Times—that makes me want to protest.” 

Political science major, Dustin Shade, also bemoans the lack 
of media coverage at these events that are aimed to bring up 
issues that need to be heard. 

“Media coverage of any anti-war protest is severely lacking. 
When I went home [after a protest], I expected to see at least 
some mainstream media coverage of the event,” Shade said. 
“Low and behold, there was next to nothing.” 


Shade’s protesting strategies have been less involved than 
Sprague’s. He has attended some anti-war marches, but did not 
chant or carry signs. He felt that “showing up was probably 
good enough.” 

Still, recent media coverage of high profile war protesters 
has helped spread word that there are people who want change. 
Cindy Sheehan, whose son died while fighting in Iraq, has 


“The protests and the public 
affirmation of anti-war sentiment 
have brought about a change in 
American consciousness.In this 
way the protests have won. 


been gaining momentum in her efforts to organize rallies and 
protests. She has been dubbed the “Peace Mom.” Although she 
has protested the war for more than a year, people have started 
taking notice of her mission to get American troops out of Iraq. 

Sheehan was arrested at an anti-war rally at the White 
House in September. By sitting with other protesters outside 
the gates, she helped in the forming of a sit-in protest, which 
became popular during the Vietnam War. The group was 
arrested for refusing to move along. The impact of the arrest 
was the important factor because she says it caught a lot of 
attention from passers-by who could not help but be exposed to 
the issue. 

Activists across the country have common complaints and 
plans of action. Jeremy Ross, a protester from Philadelphia, 
feels that protesting is a positive start to social change. 

“The protests and the public affirmation of anti-war 
sentiment have brought about a change in American 
consciousness. In this way the protests have won,” Ross said. 


Still, he is cautious in declaring protests a complete success. 


“How meaningful is [the protesting] victory, given that the 
war still continues and its backers are still firmly in power? I 


think—and I’m not alone in thinking this—that we have to 
discover different means of asserting political agency in the 
United States. We’ve got to popularize those means amongst 
the anti-war movement.” 

There has been much speculation about the anti-war 
movement gaining momentum. Sprague feels as though people 
are getting tired of the war, the bad economy and oil crisis. 
Because of this, people are starting to see the government in a 
different light. 

Dr. Griffin agrees. 

“Katrina ripped the facade off some of these [government] 
problems: Racism, poverty, government ineptitude, 
government’s attempt to control the media, global warming, oil 
profits—suddenly these things were made visible,” she said. 

To Dr. Griffin, people are still not protesting enough. Based 
on all the factors, she was surprised by the lack of people who 
were out during the beginning of the war. 

On Sept. 24, a mass protest was enacted across the country 
and around the world. In Washington, London, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles groups organized to protest the Iraq War. 

In Los Angeles around 15,000 people peacefully marched 
from the sweat-shop-lined streets of the Garment District 

to city hall in downtown. Students, activists, veterans and 
mothers pushing their children in strollers joined forces in 
the demonstration. Students from CSULB attended the march 
and became involved in a growing idea about possible social 
change. 

War protesting has long been cliché or seen as anti- 
American. But many people look to protesting as being the 
most patriotic act a person can do—participating and reacting 
to democracy. With recent political decisions affecting the 
way people feel about government, it is no wonder people 
are continuing to demonstrate their rights to free speech and 
peaceful assembly. 
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Underground: INTERLUDE 


ver heard of the film “Peluca’’? 
Be= so, but probably only after 

it was expanded from a short film 
into a feature-length movie and renamed 
“Napoleon Dynamite.” 

“Peluca’” won the 2003 Slamdance Film 
Festival, where it was discovered by MTV 
and later remade into the blockbuster we all 
love. This is the purpose of film festivals—to 
give filmmakers a chance to show their work 
to distributors. 

The first SoCal Independent Film 
Festival (SCIFF) was held Oct. 12-15 at 
the Huntington Beach Public Library and 
Cultural Center, allowing screenings for the 
public as well as industry professionals. 

Film festivals generally exhibit a 
more mellow atmosphere than the big- 
screen experiences most moviegoers are 
accustomed to. The films were shown in 
the library’s main auditorium, with a small 
meet-and-greet room to give producers and 
directors the opportunity to mingle with 
industry professionals. The “box office” 
was simply a folding table with a volunteer 
selling tickets made of cardstock, and the 
concession stand offered a small variety of 
candy bars and SCIFF T-shirts. 

Because the first day of the SCIFF was a 
Wednesday and included mostly short films, 
it attracted only a small crowd of filmmakers 
and distributors. As the weekend progressed, 
more and more professionals and fans 
arrived, including Andy Dick, star of MTV’s 
The Reality Show who also stars in one of 
the festival’s entries. 

The festival showcased several short 
films, documentaries and feature-length 
movies, and provided workshops for actors, 
filmmakers, and distributors. Awards were 
given in various categories, including Best in 
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Show, Best Feature, Best Documentary and 
Best Student Film. 


“The top six shorts will be featured on 
our ‘Where the Hell is Hollywood? Short 
Video Compilation’ and distributed freely,” 
event director Brian Barsuglia said. Also, the 
feature films are sent to distribution partners 
for consideration. 

“The main emphasis of the festivals is to 
bring together filmmakers with distributors, 
agents and marketers, so that they can find or 
create new projects together,” said Cal State 
Long Beach graduate, Angie Piccirillo, who 
has just finished her own short, “PMS: A 
Period Piece.” 

Some festivals focus on specific ethnic- 
based genres such as the African Film 
Festival or Asian-American Film Festival. 


Others serve the purpose of celebrating a 
specific filmmaker’s work, like the Wide 
Screen Film Festival with Wes Craven held 


Directors Phil Thurman and Jonathon E. Stewart 
with writer, actor Bobby Field of “Guy in Row 
Five” answer questions from the audience about 
their experiences in making the feature. Miranda 
Rubin (second from right) hosted the festival. 


last year at the Carpenter Center. 

The SoCal Independent Film Festival was 
intended to show a broad range of movies 
that fall into the independent category, said 
the event’s co-director Vincent Lara. 

“That is the point of this—to really give 
notice to a lot of films that get overlooked,” 
Lara said. 

Lara owns an independent record label— 
Distort-O-Sound Records—and admits that 
promotions account for the majority of an 
independent work’s budget. 

“Part of the challenge in putting this 
together is trying to push the filmmakers into 
aiding with the promotion of their films,” he 
said. 

This can pose a problem for filmmakers, 
since many do not have the funds to promote 
their films once they are finally finished. 

“Our main problem right now is that 
each festival has an entry fee,” Piccirillo 
said. “Plus they require a press kit including 
photos, posters and director’s notes, which 
can get quite costly.” 

Piccirillo’s film is scheduled to screen this 
semester at the CSULB Fall Film Showcase 
at the University Theater. The festival will 
take place Dec. 9-10 at 8 p.m. and will 
feature 24 works of CSULB students ranging 
from beginning film majors to alumni. 

The next time a film festival comes to 
town, be sure to check it out. Admission 
is usually cheap (under $5) and allows 
sneak peaks at up-and-coming movies and 
actors. It offers an opportunity to see the 
beginning works of potential blockbusters 
like “Napoleon Dynamite” and lends support 
toward encouraging creative filmmaking. 
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Delta Gama girls embrace 
each other during the little 
sister revealing at a Greek 
event [Left]. 


VIAH Davey Ssiay 


Stundents sign Up for thier 
choice of fraternities and 
sororities in the Panhellenic 
office in the University Stu- 
dent Union [Below]. 


Pledging Good Will 


BY KATHERINE ROPPEL 


campuses across the nation, but do we know what they are all 
about? Is it just a big party or is there a noble purpose behind the 
matching outfits and Greek letters? 

We all know the stereotypes that come along with the Greek 
system: They are just buying friends, and Its just a popularity contest. 
Even some of the members admit to believing these stereotypes prior 
to joining. 

“I thought it was all about partying with fraternities and that it 
was very superficial,” Kathleen Grenham,1!7, a freshman biology 
major said. “But after rush | learned it’s a lot more than that. It’s about 
sisterhood, about being there for each other and being there for the 
community.” 

Many do not know about the other part of the Greek system— 
community service, which plays a huge part in almost every sorority. 
Krista Mullins, 22, president of Delta Gamma at Cal State Long 
Beach, says the stereotypes do not depict reality. Sororities are 
considered to be non-profit organizations because of the amount of 
charitable work they are involved with. The philanthropies range 
from working with the Blind Children’s Foundation, Cardiac Care 
and doing hearing tests for newborns. Each member is required to 
complete a minimum of 10 service hours per year and keep their 
GPA up to the standards set by their national chapter. According to 
guidelines, alcohol is not allowed at official functions, and all activity 
proceeds are supposed to go to charities that the organizations support, 
with the exception of formals that are held each year. 

“Sororities have a lot of power to do good,” Mullins said. 

Along with seven traditional sororities, there are five fraternities 
involved in Greek life at CSULB. Last year, however, there were 
eight. Three chapters were disassociated from the university because 
of disciplmary problems. Two of the fraternities were asked to leave 
by their national chapters and another lost its recognition directly 
from CSULB. The remaining five fraternities take part in community 
service and brotherhood, just as the sororities do. 


H: more than a century, sororities have had a presence on college 


Another aspect is the de ofa life-long b bond 
shared among members of each he us 
whole. 

“T wouldn't have stayed at Cal State Long Be hifi 
my sorority,” Mullins said. “CSULB was overwhelming to me— 
coming from a small high school—it. gave me a way to get in iived 
campus activities and meet some awesome girls.” 

Another way to get involved in campus and meet people is through 
cultural sororities and fraternities. There are 12 cultural organizations 
on campus ranging from Asian, Latino, multicultural and gay 
fraternities and sororities. Within the National Panhellenic Co 
charter, there are six African-American sororities. All of these 
groups participate in activities similar to the traditional sororiti 
fraternities, but they put an emphasis on the tradition and culture. 

Even with the amount of community service, it seems that the | 
negative stereotypes ride over the good. 

“T know that they do a lot of charity work, but it $ not really 
publicized,” says Gillian Moran, 22, a public relations major. 

However, Mullins says all the sororities and fraternities put jee 
up of each event next to the Nugget, where the majority of Greek 
students hang out. 

At CSULB, the Greek system is ee one because the campus 
does not have a Greek Row, which makes sororities and fraternities. 
more prominent to students. At schools such as UCLA and USC 
the houses are grouped together on campus, allowing students to 
what the sororities and fraternities are up to. The CSULB | sorority and 
fraternity houses are scattered throughout Long Beach, 

Everyone has an opinion about the Greek system. Whatever he 
opinion may be, sororities and fraternities will continue to be a | part of 
campus life throughout the nation—going on to attract young women 
and men whether it be for making life-long friends, career connections, 
giving back to the community or ely to pet Greek life is here to 
Stay. 
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Underground: KITCHEN | 


Homemade 


Instead of spine time and money cooking from scratch, this recipe offers an wit h out t h e Has sle 


easy metho 


2 tablespoons unsalted butter 

1 pound medium-sized shrimp (If this 
isn’t in your budget, use pre-cooked 
shrimp and cut sauté time.) 

Y% cup bread crumbs (plain or Italian) 

1 egg 

1% cups ricotta cheese 

2 tablespoon fresh basil (If using dried 
herbs, cut amount in half.) 

72 tablespoon fresh Italian parsley (If 
using dried herbs, cut amount in 
half.) 

1 roasted garlic bulb 

Ys teaspoon crushed red pepper flakes 

1 can of artichokes 

Ys Cup parmesan cheese, shredded 

1 package wonton wrappers 

salt and pepper to taste 

water for sealing ravioli edges 
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for preparing pasta that even Martha would approve. 


BY GABRIELLE KENT 


Preparation 


Sauté butter and shrimp (about 3 to 4 minutes) until shrimp turns pink. Set aside 
to cool. Bring 6 cups of water to a boil, then add salt and a drizzle of olive oil (for 
flavor and to prevent sticking). Drain artichokes and cut into % inch pieces. When 
shrimp have cooled, cut as well. Beat egg and combine ricotta, parmesan, bread 
crumbs, basil, parsley, garlic, pepper flakes, salt, pepper, artichokes and shrimp. 
Place wonton wrappers on clean, flat surface. Scoop % tablespoon of the egg and 
cheese mixture on the center of each wrapper. Use a brush (or your finger) to seal 
the edges with water. Fold the wrapper on the diagonal. Place 5 or 6 raviolis in 
boiling water for about 3 minutes. If you boil for too long it becomes opaque and 
loses texture. Drain with slotted spoon and serve with your favorite sauce. I have 
experimented with both an alfredo and a tomato sauce, but a pesto or a simple 
butter and herb sauce would also taste great. 


Tip: If you feel like being fancy, 
use a fork to seal the edges. 


Make sure to get most of the air 
out of the pasta. 


BY ANGELA MEJIA 


left for Egypt in search of a feeling that I 

ad yet to experience in my travels abroad. 

wanted to challenge myself in a new 
environment. But the treasure I was so 
determined to find slapped me in the face as 
I stepped off the plane. 

The heat engulfed my lungs as the 
plane’s door opened and | took in my first 
breath of the dry desert air of Africa. I 
walked down the plane’s stairs cautiously, 
as three men led the way inside the little 
airport. 

I was one of four American girls under 
the age of 23 who booked the eight-day 
guided tour of Egypt with a Spanish- 
speaking group (Spain was my home base 
at the time). We were still learning the 
specifics of the Spanish language, so having 
this unfamiliar language barrier added to the 
commotion. -. 

“We have no clue what 
we've got ourselves into,” 
I thought, as 
Spanish and 
Arabic 


instructions were announced. 

I don’t know what scared me more: the 
fact that I was in a foreign country with a 
group whose language I was still learning, 
or that we were following men who 
carried huge guns cavalierly around their 
shoulders—as if they were just an accessory 
to their usual attire. 

At this moment, I felt like my life was in 
the hands of the universe as I realized I had 
truly surrendered all that was familiar: my 
language, my customs, my way of life—and 
I prayed I would end up in the same place 
as my luggage. 

Once I found my breath and found a 
seat on the bus, I caught a glimpse of the 
town Luxor from the window. Men dressed 
in long robes and wore turbans. Skinny 
donkeys, cows, goats and people without 
shoes created the ambience of the town. The 
cultivation of the land followed no scheme 
or pattern like it does in California. It was 
as if plant and crop lines wildly claimed the 
land like nature had intended. I stood in awe 
as a woman walked through a crowd with 
a basket on her head, her arms dangling at 
her side. Her calm and casual body moved 
steadily, unconcerned with the huge object 
she carried above. The ride ended too soon 
and we boarded a ship on the Nile River and 
sailed upstream. 

From ancient temples with original 
hieroglyphics and burial tombs, to riding 
on the back of a camel and holding a 
baby crocodile, I felt I had let 
my spirit free and I enjoyed 
being 


{From leftto right] Angela Mejia, Rene Gushing, Cami Stewart;'and Me- 
gan Lewis take a ride along the Nile River. 


Underground: EXPORT 


ne SOU 


immersed in this ancient culture. Still, it was 
my experience at the pyramids of Giza that 
I remember most. 

I climbed the two-story, stone stairs that 
led to the entrance of the smallest of the 
pyramids, Menkaure, which today stands 
203 feet above the ground. 

I took a deep breath as I lowered my 
head to enter the tiny passage just big 
enough for two humans to fit. The wooden 
posts used for stairs served as a guide as 
we descended downward for what seemed 
like forever. The claustrophobic thought 
of being underground in the tomb of an 
Egyptian pharaoh boggled my mind. 

I reached the bottom and was finally able 
to stand up. 

In front of me was a doorway opening 
to the pharaoh’s mortuary temple, which 
included sub chambers built as part of the 
tomb. I felt the chills creep down my back 
as I explored the details and architecture of 
this man-made stone miracle. 

I found a new appreciation and wonder 
for this antique culture in my travels. In 
hind-sight, I like to think that maybe I 
ended up studying abroad in Spain only 
to discover Egypt. I don’t know if I would 
have ever explored Egypt—where my eyes 
saw the pyramids and my heart felt the thrill 
of being alive—if it hadn’t been for that 
«. little travel agency I passed on my walk to 
school in Alicante, Spain. 

By the end of the trip the 
guns didn’t even bother 
me—they were a part 
of life there and I 
understood. 
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Dig Magazine Is hiring for Spring semester 


Dig is accepting applications for a paid editor position. The job will involve 
brainstorming story ideas, giving story assigmnents, editing, some writing 
and minimal layout design. Dedication and an open Spring schedule is a 
must have. Applicants should know AP Style and have some experience 


with publication production. 


To pick up an application or for more information, stop by the Dig office 
in SSPA-0O3. 


Phone number: (562) 985-7984 
E-mail: digmag_csulb@yahoo.com 


MAGAZINE DISPLAY RATES FOR ADVERTISING 


Dig Magazine is a monthly publication that explores a variety of subjects of interest to ihe CSULB 
campus. Space reservation deadline and copy deadline is 2 weeks prior to publication date. 


1/4 PAGE 1/8 PAGE 


FULL PAGE 1/2 PAGE 
315 wx 25h 


15° wxi0"h TS wx Sh 3 J5 wx 5h 


To advertise, contact 
Beverly Munson, General 
Manager 
Color Included! 562/985-5736 
<Non-profit rate> bmunson@csulb.edu 


